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encouraged to take part in intra-mural games. The 
athletic association employs a director who devotes 
all of his time to the interests of the association. 
Under his direction and the direction of his assistants, 
practice is promoted in football, baseball, basketball, 
track, and various forms of mass athletics. 

Such college organizations are encouraged as tend 
to form good character, to develop manly vigor, and 
to promote literary, scientific, and technical research 



and training. In each department of the College, the 
students have organized a scientific society which 
meets at stated intervals to discuss and study recent 
developments in their particular field. Several of these- 
societies are affiliated with national organizations. The 
two literary societies afford excellent opportunities 
for practice in declamation, debate, composition, and 
parliamentary law, as well as opportunities for social 
pleasure and recreation. 



TRINITY IN THE SERVICE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 



By PRESIDENT WM. P. FEW 

Durham, N. C. 



I HAVE WRITTEN this article in the thought 
that teachers who read the Journal might be 
interested in a brief recital of the service of 
Trinity College to teaching and public education. 

It has been commonly believed that institutions of 
higher education in North Carolina arose out of the 
aristocratic or the ecclesiastical conception of edu- 
cation. Mr. Walter H. Page in "The Forgotten Man," 
has pointed out that the "first conception of education 
(in North Carolina) was the aristocratic conception, 
and the first system of teaching was controlled by 
those who held political power. It did not touch the 
masses." I doubt not that this is a fair statement 
of fact concerning the founding of the state universi- 
ties in this and most of the older Southern States. The 
statement is incidentally borne out by a question asked 
by Braxton Craven of Governor Swain in a letter in 
which he wrote in 1852 concerning the establishment 
of Normal, later Trinity, College : "Can Normal Col- 
lege be made a state institution, standing in the same 
relation to teaching and general education that Chapel 
Hill occupies in relation to polite literature and state- 
manship ?" 

Mr. Page holds to the commonly accepted theory as 
to the second controlling idea in the rise of North 
Carolina colleges. "Later," he says, "than the aristo- 
cratic system of education and overlapping it came the 
ecclesiastical system. At first they (the denomina- 
tional colleges) were established for the education of 
preachers, but they broadened their field of labor and 
became schools of general culture." But neither of 
these conceptions accounts for the origin of Trinity 
College. "Teaching and general education," according 
to Dr. Craven in the letter just quoted, are the main 
ends Trinity College was set from the beginning to 
promote. 

The beginnings of Trinity go back to 1838. It was 
first Union Institute, then Normal College and finally 



Trinity College. In 1838 Union Institute was estab- 
lished in Randolph County. The public school system 
of North Carolina was inaugurated in 1840, and the 
need of institutions for the training of teachers was 
felt immediately. In 1848 teacher-training courses were 
added to the academy. In 1851 a new charter was 
secured, and the academy became, and remained until 
1859, Normal College. In 1852 the institution was 
authorized to confer degrees and license teachers of 
public schools. The state loaned Normal College ten 
thousand dollars with which to erect a suitable build- 
ing. The governor was chairman, and the state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction secretary of the 
board of trustees. 

Braxton Craven became principal of Union Insti- 
tute in 1842, and in due course president of Normal 
and then of Trinity College. Dr. E. C. Brooks sums 
up the whole evidence for Braxton Craven's service 
to public education when he says Dr. Craven's was 
the only strong voice in the state that was heard in 
that era when public education was having its first 
trial in the South. 

Thus unmistakable as is the position of the College 
during the first era of public education in the state, 
the record in the second period is equally clear. Presi- 
dent Crowell in a notable open letter to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, in January, 1891, strikes 
the same note : 

"I place at the head of A Program of Progress the 
matter of increasing annually the appropriation for the 
public schools of the state." 

President Kilgo's attitude towards public schools 
was made clear in the resolutions which he proposed 
and the North Carolina Conference adopted in 1896: 

"That we regard the free public schools a necessity 
to the state, and we declare ourselves fully in sympa- 
thy with them. These schools are for the people, and 
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should be made efficient. We favor a sufficient tax to 
operate them at least six or eight months in the year, 
and we pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
develop a public sentiment that will secure this result." 

The time-honored position of the College was again 
affirmed in the present president's inaugural address: 

"Trinity College will always throw itself unreserv- 
edly into the doing of the supreme duty of the hour. 
A while ago it was at any cost to break the shackles 
of politics and traditionalism. Today it is to put 
within reach of every child the opportunities of the 
elementary school, the grammar school, and the high 
school." 

The College thus has a remarkable record in its 
defense of popular education, and its practice has not 
lagged behind its theoretic support. Of the 6.500 
alumni more than 1,000 have been teachers in schools, 
most of them public. Teacher training at Trinity has 
kept pace with the expanding needs of North Caro- 



lina schools. With the organization of state high 
schools in 1907 more definite professional training 
became imperative; and Trinity established a depart- 
ment of education, which promptly became influential 
by the teachers it sent into the service and by extension 
work in Durham and neighboring counties and towns. 

The new salary schedule made possible by the 
established amendments of 1918 created a demand for 
increased teacher training, and Trinity opened its sum- 
mer school. The steady growth of that school, in- 
tended primarily for teachers holding the highest cer- 
tificates, is too well known for me to say more than 
this: 

Trinity College, through its department of edu- 
cation and summer school especially, is vitally inter- 
ested now, as in its very origin and through its entire 
history it has been so vitally interested, in the work 
of training teachers and in upholding the hands of 
teachers actively in the service. 



DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 1837-1921 

By PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. MARTIN 
Davidson, N. C. 



HISTORICAL 

DWIDSON COLLEGE was founded in 1837 
by the Presbyterians of the two Carolinas. 
Later the Presbyterians of Georgia and Florida 
accepted it as their college and now, with the Presby- 
terians of North Carolina, control it. At the present 
time it has an enrollment of 500 students, to which 
number it limits its student body, 475 of whom are 
applicants for a degree. The college does only under- 
graduate academic work. It has no professional 
schools nor preparatory department. 

LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Davidson is located twenty-two miles north of Char- 
lotte, N. C, in the center of a region rapidly develop- 
ing as one of the wealthiest agricultural and industrial 
sections of the nation. The equipment of the college 
consists of six dormitories, seven buildings for class 
rooms and assembly halls, three laboratories, a library, 
gymnasium, athletic field and grounds, private heating 
and lighting plant, a water and sewerage system, and 
a laundry. Including the campus, the college owns 
a tract of land embracing seventy-five acres. To in- 
sure the best results the student body is limited at 
present to five hundred, and in the opinion of well 
informed men the institution is well equipped physi- 
cally to take care of this number. The total equip- 
ment of the college is conservatively valued at $700,- 
000.00. 



TEACHING STAFF 

There are eighteen full professors in the faculty, 
three associates and two assistant professors. It is 
the policy of the institution to have all instruction 
given by men of University training. Of the full pro- 
fessors all have the bachelor's degree, fourteen the 
master's, one the degree of Civil Engineering, and ten 
the Doctorate. The Bachelor degrees have been re- 
ceived from schools like Davidson, Hampden-Sidney, 
William and Mary, Yale,, Michigan, Bowdoin, and 
Southwestern University, the master's and doctor's 
degrees from such universities as Virginia, Hopkins, 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and Leipsic. Thirty or 
forty students, principally members of the senior class, 
assist as readers and laboratory helpers, but all the 
teaching is done by the twenty-three professors and 
associates. A professor is assigned fifteen hours a 
week of teaching and lecture. 

Every member of the faculty is a member in good 
standing of the church and by the influence of. his 
life as well as of his teaching exerts a positive Chris- 
tian influence over his students. 

Davidson's aim is to train young men under Chris- 
tian influences and send them out to honor God through 
their service to humanity. 

ENROLLMENT 

The present enrollment of the college is 512. Of 
this number 185 are freshmen, 115 sophomores, 89 



